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lhe earlier furniture and the American glass 
will be exhibited in the hallway to the east 
of the Assembly Room and in the passage 
connecting the American Wing with the 
Morgan Wing; the European glass and mis- 
cellaneous material in Gallery L 7, entered 
from the second floor of the Morgan Wing 

The collection includes nearly four hun- 


dred items. Although the examples of Euro- 
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tions with reference to simplicity or sophis 
tication of design or craftsmanship. 

One group includes somewhat primitive 
furniture made of maple, walnut, birch, and 
fruit woods. In each of these pieces there 1s 
some distinguishing feature which marks it 
as a rare variation of a regular type. There 
are two small gate-leg tables, one with a sim 


single drop leaf, one of the 


ple gate and 








FIG. 1 CARVED OAK CHEST FROM MADISON, CONNECTICUL I 
pean decorative arts are notable additions Ure stl ype w Wo ( it rest 
to our collections, the great Importance ol table; a butter table with the support 
the gift is in the representation of the — flaps cut to an elaborate desig pair ¢ 
\merican arts of decoration. Some idea ot turned chairs, probably of Canadian or 


the exceptionally interesting character of 
the exhibition in the American Wing is 
given by the following sections 


JOSEPH BRECK 


I. AMERICAN FURNITURE AND 
OTHER DECORATIVE ARTS 


lhe collection of furniture, consisting ol 


eighty pieces, falls into definite chronologi- 
cal groups as well as into different classifica- 


northern New England origin; and a desk 


dating from the early part of the eighteenth 


century, veneered with beautifully grained 


and sycamore 


burl walnut 


Iwo extremely important earl 


} ! pit > 

’ late-tanned tahl fig 9 na r 
rea Slate-topped table e.2 nda rved 
] } t th } " 1 | tahle tor 
Oak Chest WIth two drawers ible top 


is handsomely inlaid around the border with 
heraldic lions and scrolling leaves. | 


this kind are generally believed to have 





imported the lower portion ot the tables 
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l 14 S ) UT In this case Lie 
wer part e so-called Wilham and 
Marv stvle, is sually delicate, with fine 
Ip-turned lees, curved crossed stretchers 


TROPOLITAN 


Fohated scrolls like those in 


( Ink 

fecoration are familiar motives on Am 
ican chests, but the successful manner 
which they have been emploved on ¢ 








FIG, 2 DRESSING TAB 
EARLY XVIII CENTURY, 
OF THI 


skirting arched and decorated with 
acorn drops. The chest (fig. 1) was in the 
collection of the late Dr. Irving W. 
this distinguished author- 
Madison, 


ts history ran back two 


and the 


| Von 


to 


and, according 
itv, was purchased in 1884 1n 


Connecticut, where 1 


SLATI 


LE WITH 


AND 


\ Bi 
roe 


piece to surround the boss, the center ol 


panels of the chest portion, shows no lit 
imagination and skill on the part of the d 
signer. It 1s interesting to compare the orné 


h 


ment on these panels with that of anothe 
( ollectio! 


all-oak chest, in the Bolles 
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which probably came from the same district 


ose In 
mn Ame yf Connecticut. 
anner There are other eighteent h-century pieces 
| on th. ofsimple type recalling life In a self-support- 
ing prov incial community, such, for exam- 
ple, as the painted chest of drawers dated 
i731. lo our delight and amusement we 
save complete to the last broom and pan a 
FIG. 3. PHILADELPHIA 
miniature kitchen which must have filled 
with joy the heart of some little girl in one 
f the Dutch towns of the Hudson Valley. 
It chastens the modern housekeeper to 
realize how complete an equipment was con- 
sidered necessary in what we are pleased to 
r of th consider more simple davs. 
10 litt Turning from the consideration of the 
the de country -made pieces ol the seventeenth 
e ort and eighteenth centuries to the productions 
snothe' of the New England and Philadelphia crafts- 


lection ‘Men of the second half of the eighteenth 


43 


century, we witness the dramatic change 
which earlier in the century had revolu- 
tionized all European styles, exemplified in 
the furniture of the Colonial seaports, now 
commercially important small cities with 
wealthy and worldly inhabitants. 

fo the industrious cabinetmakers of 
Philadelphia is attributed the most elabo- 





ARMCHAIR, 1700-1780 


rate furniture of the period preceding the 
Revolution. An upholstered armchair with 
carved legs and arm supports is conspicu 
ous for its excellent proportions and cary 
ing (fig. 3). The rocaille shell, scrolling 
leaves, and husks which ornament the shal 
low rails are carved against a diapered back 
ground. Carving of the same tvpe ts on the 
knees and scrolling feet and on the back 
legs, a most unusual feature in an American 
chair. The whole chair has great style and 
elegance. Side chairs with the construction 
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characteristic of Philadelphia workmanship — smaller one (fig. 6) 1s notable for the she ; 
: : : carve 
ire included, all showing in their decora- — carving of the pie-crust top and the le; oi 
. reve 

tions variations on the themes of roca: carving on the post, which in its delicac 
} ’ . R cone 
ornament—shells, vines, scrolls, and blos suggests goldsmiths’ work. No early invyep. acl 
DaACK 
soms. The little sofa or love seat (fig. 4 tory, rich or meager, fails to list a bed an St 
probably also of Philadelphia provenance its furniture, and in the inventories an ized 
[NIP 


is one of the most distinguished pieces in 
the collection. In the free curves of the 
irms and back the sofa surpasses English 
pieces ol this tvpe; the same comel\ leh 





SOFA OF PHII 


cacy 1s apparent in the carved cabriole legs 
Admittedly, American furniture of the Ce 


lonial period sometimes displays an 


_ 
andae- 
mic quality when compared with its more 
robust and lavish English prototype, but 
this small sofa, unmistakably American in 
every detail of scale, construction, and or- 
nament, is completely satisfying. For more 
than a hundred and fifty vears it was in the 
family of Major General Andrew Prevost 
eminent in Colonial affairs and in the War 
of the Revolution. Of exceeding rarity 1s 
the fragile square kettle stand with fret- 
and brackets in the Chinese 
Two 
the 


work gallery 
manner of the middle of the century. 


tip-top tables are in the collection; 


wills of the wealthy the bed with its furn 


piece 


ture is the outstanding item in point | 
value. Such a substantial and handsome! 
carved bed is one hung with the paint 


ADI 
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LPHIA 


all through t 
fashionab 


East India cottons which 
eighteenth century) 


both in England and in the Colonies. 


were Very 
There are fewer pieces representing Nev 


England work. Particular interest attaches Gl 


however, to the fine block-front mahogan 


becaus 


CLs Ce 


secretary (illustrated on page 29 apron 
of its historical connection with Gener Sace 
Henry Knox, military leader and first Se mysi- 
retary of War. Achest-on-chest has the ver ment 

rare bombé shape, the lower portion swelling | also in 
out in a graceful S-curve. Shell block-fromt Jags af 


Wor 


ninetee 


furniture of the Rhode Island type ts repre 
sented by a knee-hole of drawers 
three shells appearing across the top drawer 
of the chest, the shells above the blocking 


chest 
represe 


laid wi 
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he she carved in relief, and the central shell in 


he leg reverse below the surface of the drawer; a 
lelicac concave shell also heads the panel at the 
inven. hack of the recess between the drawers 

ed an Stvlistically between the furniture of the 
1eS an third quarter of the century and the later 
S Turn. nieces of American Sheraton type ts a grace- 
OINt ¢ 

lsome| 

paint 


igh t 
ionab 


HIRANDOLEI 
Ot} 


S. 
ng New 
ttaches 
hogan 
becaus 


Generé 


tul console table with tapering hexagonal 
a formal fret design. The 
apron following the curve of the top has, 
as a central carved decoration, a panel with 


legs carved with 


rst Se: musical instruments and wreath, an orna- 
he ver ment typical of the Adam style; rosettes 
welling + alsoin the Adam manner appear above the 
‘k-fron! legs at the corners of the apron. 

S rep Work of the late eighteenth- and early 
|rawers nineteenth-centurv cabinetmakers is well 
drawel! 


represented in a card table of mahogany in- 


locking laid with satinwood and rosewood, a Pem- 
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WITH ¢ 
AMETHYST 
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broke table, and a set consisting of an arm- 
chair and six side chairs, the line of the top 
rail arched above the splat and sweeping 
down in a reverse curve on either side to 
the back posts, an outline seen in the plates 
of both Sheraton and Hepplewhite, although 
the open splat carved with an 


urn SUF 





ANDLE SHADES 


GLASS 


mounted with feathers follows more clos« 


the Sheraton models 
\ beautifully designed sideboard and two 
matching serving tables, and a card table 


with central pedesta 
7 in the stvle o 


| and tripod legs 
| the 


associated with | 


nineteenth 


Phyfe 


earl 


re 
/ 


century Juncan 


and his contemporaries. Two girandoles 
of plaster-gilt, one of which is very large 
and elaborate with amethyst glass candle 
shades and glass drops (fig. 5), and a 
pair of gilt eagles perched in blossoming 
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f i ' | 
vreaths exemp| the taste Il} sorts o 
it ornaments and frames 

lL ] 1] ; , 

[he CLOCKS 1 the col ©) merit it 
| lec Stud\ Ithot Nil is mmMposs ble tO do 

1 ] ' 

more than list the important ones at this 
+ , ] ) ‘ 
Lim l here re four tall case clocks Pro 
ibly the first in date is the clock w 
works made by the famous William Clagget 
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which, according to tradition 


Ellicott first 
Lhe chamfered corners of 


perfected 1n 1700 


lower portion of the substantial case ar 


amented with 


blocks, o1 


mers Of the ped 


Corinthian capitals 


ted columns with pital 
surmounted by a cornice with dentil band 
these fluted columns are repeated in parr 
Sa support for the scrolled pediment: ar 





} ft 
LDN 


of one of the ac complished Newport Ci 
the Museum 


two Rhode Island clock cases, each 


1 


makers. In collections ar 
convex shell carved at 
blocking on 1 
has 


the top of a ral 
| lL, +¢ 
he door. The Claggett clock 


] 


unusual reversal of this 


most form, a 
door with sunk panel surmounted by 

shell. An 
hitherto unrepresented in the Museum col- 
lection is Joseph Ellicott. He 
that small group of Philadelphians, led by 
Benjamin Franklin 


concave American clockmaker 


Was one ol 
whose activities in in 
achievement in the 


twas to de 


vention and scientific 
eighteenth century indicated wha 


the absorbing interest of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. The clock has a musical attachment 


30 


ABLI 
. } ] ’ ; } 
eiow the cornice Molding OF The Noo 
ppears carvin ’ scrolling leaf design 


The third tall case clock was made b 


lexing Kentucky, wh 


ton, 
was registered as a silversmith about 1800 
the work 
Matthew Egerton of New Brunswick, New 


notable 


Here again the case probably 
Jersey, 1S a cabinetwork 


the designer relying for his decorative effect 


beautifully 


piece ol 
grained mahogany and nar 
satinwood outlining 
\cross the painted dial of 
fig. 8 


bands of 


are the words 
Simon 


another tall case clock 
“Warranted for Capt Thomas Pratt 
Willard,” and inside the door is pasted the 
label of this celebrated clockmaker of Rox 
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Ut lirst bury, Massachusetts, in which “common — wall clock similar to the Simon Willard 
ht dav clocks with very elegant faces and above, and two. shelt 
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clock mentioned 


ne;rs o} 

ASE ari niaid mahogany cases” are priced from — clocks \ skeleton clock made by Benjamin 

at the fity to sixty dollars. Captain Pratt's clocl IF. Willard completes the Willard group 
miniature tall 


[here are two interesting 
ne by Caleb Lea h ot 


n a special order, perhaps a 
earlier 01 


lcately must have beet 
Ap italy resentation clock, seis above the — clocks: the 
and workmanship Plymouth, Massachusetts, the case follow 


for the ca 





banc erage in beau 
1 pairs 
it; and 
FIG. 7. CARD TABLI ) HY 
Noo 
EARLY XIX CENTURY 
design 
ide bi Collectors of American clocks will find u ing the lines of the large clocks i 
vy, who ? the group examples of almost all the vari half of the eighteenth century; the later 
t 1800 ties of clocks made by the talented and one, With works D \llen Kelley of Sand 
vork ol numerous Willard family. In addition to wich, a particularly beautiful example 
k, New the tall clock, Simon Willard’s work 1s | cabinetwor! ohn Bailey of Hanover 
»twork represented by one of the “Improved lTime- Massachusetts 1d David Wood of New 
e effect pieces,” or banjo clocks, for which he took — burvport are the makers of the two-tier 
nd nar- ut a patent in 1501. OF great rarity 1s a shelf clocks in the collection 
itlining wall clock signed on the silver dial “Simon \ representative array of American glas 
dial ot Willard, Grafton,”” probably dating before fig. 10) comprises pieces of the south Jer 
> words 1780 (fig. 9). The clock last in date by this — sev tvpe, plain or with molded decorator 
, Simon maker is the lighthouse clock, engraved colored glass in the forms made by Stiegel 
ted the ‘Simon Willard, Boston.”’ Another banjo and his contemporaries; n xamples 
three mold pressed x]ass some 


yf Rox- clock is by Aaron Willard, who also made a 
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FIG. 5. TALL CLOCK MADE BY SIMON 
WILLARD OF ROXBURY, MASSACHI 
SETTS. INSIDE THE DOOR IS PASTED 


THE CLOCKMAKER’S LABE]I 
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later glass which we associate with {J 
products of the Sandwich factory 


\ pair of brass andirons stamped Rever 





& Sons Boston are the most interesting Be 
Items among the fireplace furnishings n 
Which include sets of fire tools, fenders, ay 
rare mechanical blower a 
The collection includes a few unusy 
FI 0 LEE “CLOCK ‘61 
SIMON WILLARD 

pieces of “scrimshaw” work—whale ivor 
with scratched decoration—the ingenious Victor 
contrivances of sailors in whaling days that | 
[here is also a representative group irom | 
hooked rugs illustrative of the crafts of tl ind v 
early nineteenth century that t 
In brief, this munificent gift adds great! the de 
to the variety and interest of the Americal CONSE 
Wing, supplementing our collection in man tween 
fields in which it was deficient. style b 
RuTH RALSTON. f the 
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dence to prove Irish origin many examples 


Irish or English. 
Westropp and Thorpe have also done their 


are best set down as 


utmost to disabuse the public mind of the 
fallacy that Waterford glass can readily be 
recognized D\ a 


black color.” The 


characteristic ‘‘bluish 


assert, on the 


contrary 





Alt XVIII AND EARLY AIX CENTURY 
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vith th I]. ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 
The collection also includes a consider- 
» 
1 Rever able group of English and Irish glass dating 
Leresting from the late eighteenth and the early 
nishing nineteenth century. Those who know Irish 
lers, an lass most thoroughly, such as Westropp of 
the Dublin Museum and Thorpe of the 
unusu 
FIG. 10. AMERICAN GLASS OF THE 1 
FIG. 11. FRUIT BOWL, 
IVOr 
enious Victoria and Albert Museum, assure us 


dav that Irish glass of this period was evolved 
up from English styles, that English materials 
of the and workmen were sent to Ireland, and 

that the latter were largely instrumental in 
reat! the development of the industry there. In 
erican consequence, there is great similarity be 
man) tween English and Irish glass, not only in 

style but also in the quality and appearance 
“ON. ft the glass itself, and without specific evi- 


49 


IRISH, 


ABOUT 17 


that Waterford produced the 


later Irish glass, and that in many cases 11 
cannot be distinguished from the output o 
other Irish houses. In the newly acquired 


\iuseum pleces therefore, most of 
amples are simply called Irish or 
lenth 


as thev do not show suffic distinctive 


features to permit a exact attributi 
\mong the more 


number of large boat-shaped 


more mn 


Impressive 


pieces are 


> ilad DO' 
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which presumably originated in Irish glass to the Late Iron Age and to the Dark Ages Orien 
1] . lar va} } | 
1OUSES The isuall ombimne A Molde Which Succeeded | 





re civilization of Roms pe 
base with a bowl cut with star or diamond \ll three, shown this month in the Room of not | 


thp ’ ty; ' ] Th) . , ' 
yatterns. One in the group has IKecent Accessions, have sin 
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littering pendants. (¢ racteris of late yomN button is carved on each side as \1 
eighteenth-century fashions 1 pleas | hun ead; the branched pommel repr re 
virtue of their lite and color ar pair « rms 1 the drooping quillons, legs S 
candiest S WILT ( Del S | rms kd iegs term hati 1 dISKS st 
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lt h th hitman |} 1 hp ) r +t so de 
SCRAMASAXNES It with the human head is the most recen de 
) \ | us | is If S } Wn to iV VE a 
' . th ; 
e ce ries Detore he ) ) 
se dul the Late Iron tbout 106 orwi 
sand are meagerly represent the Metr 14 aril 
: B.A \.D. 100). Our early single-edged d acta’ 
politan Museum’s armor lection. It ; : ( 
' , ; er represents an intermediary stage in tl v4 
true that the objects which we exhibit tr 4 aS 
, , lopment ¢ he Scrania wv, Which b . 
Frankish graves are of the highest « { 48 
especially the gilt shield boss and the el 1 
j ] . ' 
overlaid grip (Gallery H 9, Case 1) from tl a 
Warrior graves at Vermand northet 

















France and a handsome Meroving sword © , lel: 
: wavs take the form of small scramasaxes 
*h , ith ] 1} ¢], } ; 
he grip cased with gold and the sheath fer - , nibne 
: Ihe relationship detween the knife andt Us 
rule decorated with twoeleg: nt cloisonn ro ve af 
ramasax Is als dicated bv terminolog \ 
tt iT na< iit ¢ 7” ' ‘ = 
settes 1n red ste; D1 ese od S are fe : = 
: : , | ( T11t ning yt 1 ( first part o the con S = 
ly | ' ' ] ; 
ind hence do not « le tl S ; : | 
pound word Scrania Wis uNcertain, D tal 
idy adequately tl rmorer’s at : Pa 
i the last part Seax S Gsermanic wor 1 TN 
period s ch 
fry ) \ 14 ; } thin 
cf lI cllo re OW 11 ree 1 he h mountin pommel ind guard tt 
1, vit ; ee ) +? } F y ) 
e gift of George D. Pt Whk the second scramasax (fig. 1) are overlaid carne 
. . nr! 7, | _ lL. ah = . at i 1 , 1 ' ' 
ntative enriched pieces belongin with gold bands which are embossed wit! aM 
] ye ! 
i aemnt at this assriad i crolls and neatl wel 
| 
Ty nT 
OOK re Ine led il I treasure [ro i I shaped re Cit 
t tT S Oo | Was si \ t sl ? T } { \ 
Cni ull Pri cn W WI S paste In the rst OW | 
in the Exhibition of Art in the Dark Ages it ttrik 
Europe at the Burlington Fine Arts Club i \ noteworthy specimen of a Jd-mount ‘ 
London \n illustrated cat has been pri Germat! knife : exhibited in. th Morg 
' 
Vately printed Collectior eath 
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Oriental taste for assoc lating gold and gems 
began to influence Roman art, and it was 
not long alter the great migrations Of peo- 
ples overwhelmed the Roman Empire in the 
West that the stvle firml\ 
established among the Franks, had 


long been incontact with Romaneivilization 


new became 


who 


along the Rhine. In 


spite of the richness 


the hilts, the 
blades were held in 
higher esteem be- 


cause of the skill re- 
quired to forge them 
and were cl ynsidered 
more precious than 
old.’ 

\ noteworthy tea- 
tureot the third scra- 
masax (fig. 2) 1s the 
construction of the 
hilt; the grip 1s long- 


er on one side than 


n the other, so that 
the end fitting over 
the blade presents ¢ 
diagonal edge and ts 
so designed that the 
hand seizes it farther 


Ord 


forward than 


narily, thus bringing 


the center of percus 


} 
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battles of the world. Our scramasax is of 
further interest because 1n details it can be 
compared to the contemporary arched hel- 
met The 
ornament on its bronze grip is similar to 


(Spangenhelm engraved scale 


that which sometimes enriches the Spancen 


} 


m. [he combination of bronze and iron 
and the use of stones 
and gold overlay are 
common fea- 

Moreover 
both the 
and the 


also 


tures 
scramasax 

Spancen- 
were 


eli aristocra- 


Lic In association 


[he scramasax and 


Spangenhelm of the 
franks were worn 
by chieftains only, 
ind it is from. the 
Spangenhelm that 


the arched crown as 
a symbol of rank 
-_ ¢ 


Its Origin. 


These three dag 





Makers were ad- 


mittedly skilled 


sion near the point craltsmen even 
of the blade The tne were barbart- 
blade is marked with ns but also in 
hollow on each their relation to the 
side, which runs par eneral life of the 
llel with the upper people \ll hree 
edge and strength FIGS. 1-3. SCRAMASAXES laggers are un 
ensit by introducing FIGS. | AND 2. FRANKISH, VI CENTUE loubtedly gt ( 
the principle of tu FIG. 3, GALLIC, AB 100 B.C.~A.D, TO finds, for the trot 
bular construction parts are deepl 
The pommel, leaf-shaped overlaid on pitted and retain traces hard eartl 
ach side with embossed gold which forms Ihe rdle which these weapons plaved 
settings for a cabochon emerald and thre mong the living they continued to pl 


garnet pastes which are still present on ont 
lace. This pommel is of exceptional interest 
because it corresponds in form and enrich 
ment to the pommel of a dagger which is 
now in the museum at 

attributed to Theodorik 


tian Visigoths 


Proves, and which ts 

King of the Chris 
who in 451 defeated the 
heathens under Attila in one of the decisive 


mong the dead, for the scramasax 1s the 
sacred emblem of power and dignity of 
the chieftain, and these objects reveal 
to us the social and military hierarchy of 
the Franks 
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FRENCH EIGHTEEN TH-CEN- repeating again and again that they don’ perhaj 
IURY ENGRAVINGS like it. It somehow reminds one of th incide 
man who didn’t like spinach and his multi. racy V 





\mo the \ us prints that | ve been 
quired for the Museum collections during farious arguments the hi 
the past vear, mention should be made of From another point of view, however thems 
two groups of French eighteenth-centut these French eighteenth-century _ plat ccepl 
engravings. These are nearly complete sets books, at the head and forefront of whict Ipon 
of “wroafs” of the illustrations designed b stand the two of which we have acquire period 
Mor e Younger for 1 first volume prools do raise a question that is of the f any 
f the Choix des ch sons mises en mus 7 ereatest interest and Importance In any most 1 
par M. de La Borde, the fleuron on the discussion of art. Running through all ar times 
title-page of which was dated 1774, and for collecting and appreciation there is a de eighte 
the Collection compléte des ceuvres de J.-] cided tendency to confound two very dif. ninete 
Dinkine, nablished betwe: i774 and ferent attributes or qualities, those of time t 
1783 ‘“tineness’’ and of ‘‘greatness.” The particu- equilil 
[hese two books take high rank amon lar creative field in which this confusion « ness 0 
the ereatest Hea a Had olate books | thought 1s most highly developed, and in with, | 
he aiuhtasath . . yr eee which it has perhaps had the most mark such 
ee enoravines or étchin : cada results, is that of the printed pictur sense 
net from. woodcuts. and as such are o although its importance in the field of fealin 
peculiat cone “ance iy Vaneen painting is not by anv means to be ignored Is 
uestion ¢ e purel ssc nerit of theit lhe two qualities have nothing necessaril fealin 
lustr n common, even it mas be said that to ; m ich 
Books illustrated with etchings, engra\ certain extent thev are antagonistic to on world 
ings. or lithographs have to be printed another Ihe confusion between them an ne is 
two separate ways on two separate presses lack of clear thinking that comes of tt very 
nad ( sheets h ‘ thereafter 9. be he at the basis of a widely spread fallac piacel 
brought together. Another way of statin which finds its current expression in tl revol\ 
thie fact is to say that. from a somewh - fashionable doctrine of the aesthetic emo- Social 
doctrinaire po of view. such books are tion, according to which a chair or a table pletel 
not so much homogeneous creations as the n be as great a work of art as any pi eart| 
WOTK ) Lie DdDindel SOME ol the Mos re OF s¢ pture nt 
famous of the eighteenth-centur nlat Fineness as such contains no implicatt TI 
books come both with and without their ©! '4gination of any kind \ thing may b ( 
iHustrations, a tvpical instance of this being 45 "Ne as possible and have utterly n \ 
Audi bean edition of 13-Folle lournée "™oanmne im life or for aspiration and con- s 
loaf - ‘ | ' na 
of 1784. Such a thing as this was quite “US! In other words, fineness is utter aad B 
impossible for anv of the great woodcut divorced trom subject matter In general if he cl 
books, for in them the illustrations were associated with what may be called ex- oe 
essential parts of the typographic design quisite craftsmanship and inventive skill wretc 
anid enionl exec tha: hel ell ic little pure ornament Is great, if any of itis car 
more be left out than could the text. This but a very great amount of pure ornament chure 
has given rise at one time or another to a — xceedingly fine. Greatness, on the other res 
' " } | ) 
ee i iadiaen cneunn eonbhe whic hand, 1s inseparable from subject matter and p 
inten For a work of art to be truly great it must I the 
bother themselves with trving to work out 5 
: 5 hg ; deal with some subject, come out of some ts 4 
critical rules and criteria for good book er TR 
, attitude, that is of importance to men, that sided 
making. The academicians among printers rly 
; gear appeals in some way to their imaginations Tt) 
have shown no love for the plate book, and and souls. rather than to their sensuous Expes 


> hile ¢ sr thay 1 ] : ] . 
al a oO wstTITV th wirke OT 1T I mn \ | the 
ire able to justi heir dislike of it by an habit and desire alone. ~ 


1 ve { . roth, o ve » » 
number of perfectly good theoretical rea- There have been periods in the past in Py 


sons, all of which in the final event come which the dominant art was one of fineness 
: Th 


] , ttl . > ¢ { | | 
gown to tittle more thar elaborate WaVS O| rather than one of greatness. ¢ uriousl\ Ol 


a | 
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perhaps most naturally, these periods co- 
incide to a very remarkable degree of accu- 
racy with the periods which are marked in 
the history of thought as having prided 
themsel\ es on their common sense, on their 


acceptance of the Thing as It Is, rather than 


upon their imaginative effort. They were 
periods of worldly-wise practice rather than 
of anv efflorescence of the spirit. The two 
most noteworthy of these periods in recent 
times were probably the second third of the 
eighteenth century and the last third of the 
nineteenth. Society was, or it seemed at the 
time to be, well settled, to have reached an 
equilibrium. Social questions, or an aware- 
ness of them such as we of today struggle 
with, were either practically unknown or ot 
nature that common 
capable ot 


such a rudimentar\ 
sense thought itself perfectly 
fealing with them by common-sense meth- 
common-sense method ot 


idis—and the 


dealing with a situation 1s to leave it as 


much as possible as it was before. In the 


world of science, if one may believe what 
ne is told, those two periods were, with 
very few exceptions, given over to com 


placent professional practice that smugly 
revolved in closed circles of thought 
Socially and scientifically they were com- 
pletely mechanistic—and mechanisticalls 


heartless as well. Early in the eighteenth 
century Pope could write: 

“Thus God and Nature formed the gen- 
eral frame, 
And bade 
same,” 

and Mandeville was able seriously to make 
the claim that “‘to make society happy, it 1s 
that numbers should be 
wretched as well as poor.”’ In the eighteenth 
century the established and reputable 
churches in both France and England, 
accepting a distinction between religion 
and practical life, had resigned their charge 
of the morals and ethics of their communt- 
extent 


social be the 


self-love and 


necessary preal 


ties and to an extraordinary sub- 
sided into a position where their principal 
uulity was that of gracing solemn occasions 
Expediency was the great god of the time, 
the word “‘enthusiast”’ term ot 
pprobrium—and perhaps in a that 


sums the matter up concisely enough. 


Was a 
Way 


The French art of the second half of the 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


eighteenth century, like that of England, 
closely reflected this social distaste for, and 
dislike of, “enthusiasm.” Enthusiasm means 
an interest in something that is thought of 
an importance s that 
willing to put themselves out, to suffer 
worldly loss, in the endeavor to bring that 
thing about. Nothing like this could be 
imagined by a well-bred Frenchman of that 
time, The things that 
were Important were little things, manners 


people are 


great 


short of insanity. 


and pretty speeches, and parties and gay 
clothes. The dominant group, having lost 


all sense of social responsibility, replaced if 
by an irritated aloofness from reality. It 
saw in Voltaire brilliance and not serious- 
and not 
the stirrings of self-consciousness. Candide 
The only 
tolerated were 
Sucha 


ness, In Rousseau sentimentality 


was but clever ‘‘spoofing.”’ emo- 


tions that could be socially 
ordered ones of the aesthetic variety 
sentiment as Hegel’s “Es ist nichts grosses 
ohne Leidenschaft vollbracht worden, noch 
kann es ohne solche vollbracht werden” 
would have been regarded as an evidence of 
ill breeding and barbarism. The few people 
at the top of society were incredibly full of a 


worldly common sense, and they enjoyed 


vast incomes which they were able to spend 
on things that did not seem to raise any too 
became a 


unhappy questions. Decoration 


problem to which men solemnly addressed 
their minds, but unfortunately without ever 
realizing that “‘les beaux esprits ont inventé 


le mot ‘stylization’ pour désigner tout ce 


qui manque de stvle.”’ Craftsmanship, and 
the invention of the craftsman, reached, as 
if by definition, a development and a point 
of skill such as has seldom if ever been 


equaled elsewhere. There was a great and a 


discriminating sensuousness, as always hap- 


pens when real questions are taboo and any 


display of true imagination or emotion ts a 


social blunder. People refused to be both- 
ered by anything that interfered with taste 
and its development and exercise. As one 
of their contemporaries said, “Il faut con- 


venir que, pour étre heureux en vivant dans 
le monde, 11 \ 
faut entierement Thus it came 
about that on a rainy day Louis XV could 


at the Pompadour’s 


a des cOtés de son Ame qu’ll 


Paralyser. 


look from his window 


and turn back to his 


funeral cortége game 
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Cal \ { remal that plates that he did for the Chansons of | 
Madar \ not | ng good weather I Borde and the works of Rousseau 
el re Wert \ ced sparkle 1 prettiness 1 lightness 

\ wort . rrid done “‘to 1 er ti he most per 

( economics examples ) und In engraving of t 

re eOp! KNOW fi s that « nly come out of a sens 
em. | tcome r parties and S { | societ Wi look 
\ I prett em and et them for their gavety 
sm 5 ) : nad , | S ell ter | onsequence, tor the 

In t \ Cl uit OF 1 \ WHI Lhe re carried through 
r ( St Ness Tie tne ral 1d SWeetness ind for ti 
rom the eT oreat pre ‘ems cehnarn fe The elude us and we cal 
the \\ | | paral nderstand then for t! 
n A I wit, bor representec s lon to 
wer S recalled, overwhelmed at b 
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mat o Ve ' Wittiam M. Ivins, ] 
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ne Y GREEK SWORD SHEATH Of 
. \ SCYTHIAN KING 
e past hinking of fineness, living 1 \n acquisition of extraordinary imp 
world ste rat creatio own this month in the Root 
hored by « n ( Rec \ccess the gold plate « 
| e ot s ( to! eC OT | SWOT SH MN decorated Over its entire § 
S. the fart | \\ DT ] ed ( m4 ce with s ar n relief (figs 2 Its 
e ¢ ent! went soltt as ( portance consists both in the high artis 
| I er ed nd whe called DO ( lit Ot these reliets na 1 the tact t 
to face tlamine liefs and aspir ms and t is the only exampl the kind 1n exis 
Itless her n 1 OS fT nits cvi | tenc out ( 1 Hern tage 1n ( 
world wisdom it 1 derided as tool rad 
nd l{-| ‘ 1 become too tlab lhe sheath bel ss of Gr 
OW land ( S ICSS Fe lit 
le 1W I > l [ lirst l 
only had el OW t whimpered 
( the 1 Strators t 1 ] 
) j pre { probabl Mi 














the « nt brought down his house of cards DV 1 excavations rried on ever since t 
COMMON-=sSt Si eXpediel Carace 1] Dec ming oOo the nineteentl cen Ir\ 
charmiu emptv-headed, Mort made Russian scientists. For there have come 
r roi { \ ] j j ] ht 1 +} +} t f+ 
ecord was live Is ent in region north and east o 
' ae 1, +] B] } j j f i Scvt 
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pment. The tombs contained— besides nd mantle, the barbarian with long sleey rate el 
nd ot the men nd trousers, Oriental cap, and shoes, 3 Scvthi 


irmed with bow, axe, short sword, or sp. asion 


On the side piece are represented two ¢ Scvth 
tests of animals, a lion attacking a d popul: 
da hon-headed griffin killing a doe, ] shape 


preservation 1s fortunately excellent? a terist! 
enables us to enjoy the work practically Wh 


ts original condition and to obtain from 


new experience—that of Greek sculptur Joes | 
precious, glittering gold n lot 
The quality of the execution 1s very hig black 


lhe figures of the contestants are beaut 
fully modeled in a rich variety of postures 
attacking, defending, falling, prostrate, ar 
dragged by a frightened horse. They 

effectively designed in closely knit grow 
and vet the medley of the battlefield ISS 
cessfully conveyed, and this on a long str 


ot varving height 


) { ly] 
a considerable ache 


eis identical with that 


[he battle scet 

the famous sword sheath trom the Cl 
tomlyk tomb excavated in 1859-1863 
the contests of animals the composition 
varied). We have therefore another case 
duplication such as was revealed in 19 
when General Brandenburg found a g 

plate of a bow case at Ilvintsy, in the dis 
trict of Kiev, identical with that fron 
the Chertomly k tomb. As G. von Kieseritz 


at the time, the reli Is were @ 





dently produced by being hammered over 


4 BARBARIAN (PERSIAN die and the details chased afterwards: t 
ammered reliefs are identical in the t St 
< ny 1 lyot th h mn ly + { ehar ) 
ad I compal ble on} small pecimens ul the chasing, Deing Iree-Na pi 
; 
mparativel ' SP oan = shows variations. As the original die 1s Sc 
com Live nsi¢ cal pieces have : 
. : tant ni } 7 1 nia } oO thin Ny 
found their w o other museums. But now eXtal 1G LTE gold pl tes are too thi 
tt Metropolitan M m } | serve as dies, there can of course be no ques \ 
é elLropotll ] LIS¢ ] Ss yeen ortu é 
nate enough 1 mportant sp tion of such duplication in modern times Wi 
Le CNOULT) Le c( eC an Porta speci ‘ : : ‘ 
men of th} | | } ld plat om [he representation 1s wholly Greek e\ 
t Or S « SS S the gota fate oO : ! ; 
sword she ith >| nn he S 54 5 Mm lone STV A ind presumably also in subject; for CT 
i Pe | f Ll 5 Ss Lill ie. , 
barbarians are probably not Scyvthians sinc 


ic side projection for 
' there would be no meaning in supplying tor SSO 


with the characteristk | 
It.! [he sheath itself 


‘ning it to the be pee Rakes $3 : t etrite te aes 
which was presumably of leather, has dis an . ? —_— andoeay er ae dng ¥ 

appeared [he vold plate 1S decorated in seh the Greeks and their CUSIORI Ts © Vor 
relief with a battle of Greeks and barbari- “70™ Mey were in fact ont ‘ndly terms or 
Sekt habh patenwabie ive ttn onitiine- the mutual self-interest. Rather may we inter 
Greek iit: belnet. cuiracs sreaves. chiton pret the barbarians as Persians the invete- 


With it were found fragments of the hilt of a There are only few tear 1 holes. W 
Scythian sword—perhaps the one whi received by the Museum parts of the plate 
nto the sheath ind a sm lecorati badly crushed hese |} b relully press 
vith riftfir | VY areexnhit 1 with tk ou gain 
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ng sleey rate enemies of the Greeks, with whom the — third, or second century. So O. Waldhauer 


shoes. ar S-ythians themselves fought during the in- in his recent publication of the Chertomlyk 
sa cvth t 


|, OF spe; gsion of Darius. The only specifically amphora in the Antike Denkmaeler, volume 
1 TWO cop Scvthian features are the lion-headed griffin, IV, has postulated for it a date of about 
ng a de popular on objects from this region, andthe — 400 B.c., the evidence to be presented in 
doe, T} shape of the sword sheath with the charac- forthcoming article by K. Malkina. A few 
lent: reristic side projection. other scholars have voiced similar convik 
ctically Where did the Scvthian chieftain obtain tions. Certainly the nearest parallels to the 
in from this Greek sword sheath and to what period — battle scene on our sword sheath are to be 
sculptuy joes it belongr Was it produced in Athens found not on the loosely composed Mauso- 
n lonia, or in the Greek colonies of the  leum frieze or the crowded “‘Alexander sar 
ery hig! Black Sea? Is it of the fifth, fourth, third, cophagus’’ but on the friezes of the Phiga 


e beaut 
Ostures 
rate, an 
| hey 

It grour 
‘Id is s 

Ong Str 


ache 


1 that 
he Cher 
1503 


sition 


r case 
IN 1 
1 a go 


the dis. 
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‘seritz! 
Vere CV FIG. 3. DETAIL OF FIGURE 1 
d over \ GREEK FIGHTING A PERSIAN 
rds: tf 
the tw rsecond century B. lo these questions lera temple Gyolbas 1 Nereid 
-e-han pplicable to the similar objects found in| monuments. It 1s in these, all products « 
ie 1s N Sevthian barrows, prominent scholars have — the late f we meet 
thin t given Widely varying answers, and an dgree- Same Vigorous, Compact groups ne 3 
10 ques ment has not vet been reached. Of late decoratively treated draperies, above all 
imes wever, With our intensive study of the same restrained, map leling of t 
reek levelopment of Greek art, it is becoming — bodies 
: forth ncreasingely clear that the group of objects Since our sword sheath was not discov 
ns sinc with which our sword sheath ts intimately ered during an official excavatio ts ex 
Ving Tor ssoclated, that is, the contents of the Cher provenance is not known, but it 1s said t 
rife be- tomlyk tomb (and with it must be classed have been found near Nikopol, on the low 
rs, with the objects from the Kul-Oba, Solokha, and) =Dmeper—that 1s, in the vicinity of 1 
erms Voronez tumuli), have been dated too late Chertomlyvk tomb. It was ut ‘ n 
> inter VW most archaeologists. Stvlistically they ber of vears ago and has been in German 
invete- would be anomalies in the later fourth for the last two or three vears.* lo us it 1s 
precious relic from a time when the art of 

;. Wh These important questions of period 
ite wer lerivation will be more fully discussed in a di ‘Tt was I ri rij 
press tailed publication of this sword sheath to appear G. Borottka 

n Metropolitan Museum Studies Gallery, 1929 
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their trap] s. Unfortunately, no scient 
ODservalions OF these sites were made 
A ! till in the dark as to the ex 
prove e and age of the objects. Of soy 
dating them are the observat 

1 discoveries of the eminent Gerp 
eologis Professor Ernst Herzfel 
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ro with wild animals and monsters. This Luristan. Although influenced by the | 
t gor e old Gilgamesh mo civilization of the Orient, this art retain 
Sumerian art. which was used fre peculiarities of its own, Whether this non tion, a 
\SSVI nd Per especially on — culture spread all over Iran or was limit self felt 
| stones. Lo what period should thes to certain provinces, It 1s as vet impossib ZIN§ ° 
ps b signed: Certain details of — to say. Only systematic excavations , Sano di 
te a relation with the Iraniar throw more light on the problem certain 
Bronze Age, but, on the other hand, other Ihe Luristan bronzes discussed in ¢} nd se\ 
letails displ similarities to a group article are exhibited this month in ¢ \Ith 
iristan bronzes which must be later Room of Recent Accessions. Another gro he ear 
the Bronze Age. Professor Rostovtzet! — consisting of forty-one pieces lent by Georg n inq 
s rightly assigned such pole tops to the 1). Pratt, is on view in Gallery E 14. ctual 
\chaemenian period M.S. Dimant the Rt 
[he largest group « ristan bronzes ur ex 
probably of the Achaemenian period (sixt! handm 
to fourth century Bx reveals a refin RUSSIAN PAINTING from 1 
nent, precision, and quality of stvle which When the works in the current exhibit iene 
s doubtless based on a tradition centuries of Russian icons arrived here from Bost rt oC 
d. There are indications of the influ Just in time to be unpacked and installed nature 
nee of Assyrian and Achaemenian art for one Was entirely unprepared for the su 
on the whole the art of the Iranian © prise and excitement they held in store. A 
yomads has an originality which permits us unknown world of art suddenly reveals jt ihe tN 
to speak of an [ranian animal stvle self in this exhibition! Such examples 
\ tvpe of Luristan bronzes tl Occur Russian painting as one casually con 
frequently is the pole top consisting two cross in New York are, with but few ex 
contronted lions (fig. 6) showing various — tions, of small consequence, and these 
stages of stvlization.* Such heraldic repre ceptions, seen singly and long inter\ 
sentations of animals are of Oriental origin carry no idea of the force and splendor \ 
ind may be traced back to the Sumerian — the tradition out of which they proceed ven 
nd Babylonian civilizations. Two harness For the first time we see a representati a 
rings in our collection (see fig. 4) are sur collection of Russian art covering the wh 
mounted by ibex-heads with unnaturally course of its eight centuries of existence Gi 
large horns At each side of the ring is a It is an art closely related to the earl Pm 
lized lion. On a pin in our collection (tig Stages of our own western European trad } aie 
5) a variant of this motive 1s used. We set tion, but in its development dissimilar t oa 
{ head of an tbex with large horns and any that we know. The fountainhead Dade 
two heads of lions with highly stylized eves both Russian and Western art was Byzan- ' ma 
and muzzles. [In another example only the — tium. At the dawn of our artistic history tl i 
eves of the lons remat [here are man painters in [Italy whom we look upon as tts “ee 
other variants which cannot be enumerated — protagonists—Cimabue and Cavallini my 


in this short article. The use of different} © Duccio—practised a stvle closely related t 


+} | 


parts of animals as separate motives recalls — that which we see exemplified in the earlier 


similar tendencies in the so-called Scythian — panels of our present exhibition. Siena par 
art of South Russia and Siberia, in which — ticularly appears to have been in clos : 
stvlization is even farther developed thanin — affinity with Constantinople and the names ae 
the Iranian art of Luristan of Duccio and Simone Martini are thos 


} 
h come oftenest to our minds 1n seeking 


Ihe few specimens of Luristan bronzes = whi 
1 1 1 > a 
illustrated here show clearly that they rep- analogies for these strange visions. Sienes 


= Will 


resent a very interesting and important art — art with its mysticism and its comparatiy 
of a hitherto unknown branch of Iranian — lack of naturalistic representation is surel 
nomads dwelling in the mountains of — the closest to the Russian ideal of all the 

A similar pole top was published by Rosto schools with which we are familiar. Even tt 
tzeff, op. cit., pl. V, 3 the works of a later time, when the nationa 
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BULLETIN OF THE MI 


2yssian traits have permeated and made 
their own the inherited Byzantine tradi- 
tion, a likeness to Sienese painters makes it- 


f felt here and there. I find myself recog- 





se 
nizing similarities to Taddeo di Bartolo, to 
Sano di Pietro, and to Giovanni di Paolo in 
-ertain of the lesser works of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

\lthough it 1s not alwavs recognizable, 
the early Itahans, as the event proves, had 
an inquietude and a striving to represent 
actual life which was unfelt or repressed in 
the Russian artist. In Russia painting, as 
ur exhibition shows, was completely the 
handmaid of religion. No wide divergence 
fom the foundation principles ever took 
place, and for a mystical and hieratic art, an 
art occupied with the picturing of super- 


those principles are 


natural 
more admirably suited than the practices 
which our Western evolved. 


[he figures in Russian painting are appari- 


personages, 


races have 


ACCESSIONS 


\ Bequest of Money. Under the will of 
John E. Whitaker the Museum has received 


the sum of $10,000. 
Girts OF Money. The Trustees have 
recently received three gifts of money: $100 


$500, the 
fourth annual contribution of B. 
Dodson, to be used preferably for the De- 


rom Miss Susan Dwight Bliss: 
Robert 


partment of Prints or to meet current ex 
penses; and $2,000 through Valentine | 
Macy, Jr., from a trust fund created by his 


late father, Valentine E. Macy 
MEMBERSHIP. At the meeting of the 

Board of Trustees, held January 19, 1931, 

FELLOWSHIPS IN PERPETUITY were trans- 


ferred to Miss Jane E. Decker and to Mrs 
F. Leonard Kellogg; members were elected 
as follows: FELLOW IN PERPETUITY, Mrs. 
William H. Moore; SUSTAINING MEMBERS, 
Mrs. Isaac J. Bernheim, Mrs. Earl Biscoe 
Mrs. John Lee Connable, Miss Ethel Lee 
ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the num- 
ber of 8s. 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


phantoms of the imagination; their 
they have no 


tions 
bodies are not human bodies 
substance; the wings of angels are as rea- 
sonable as their arms; their raiment is a 
pattern of lines. This ideality pervades all 
of every work in the exhibition except a 
few of the later time when at last 
» be timorously and half- 
heartedly But for 
Russian painting remained a purely calli- 
graphic art and its technical 
suited perfectly its magical subject matter 

The exhibition is opportune. In recent 
years our interest in Romanesque and 
early Gothic art and in the painting of 
mediaeval Italy has increased largely. The 
knowledge and power of appreciation we 
have gained by this interest has fitted us to 
and 


foreign 
fashions began t 
practised. centuries 


pre cesses 


receive and welcome the spirituality 


decorative beauty of these Russian paint 
Ings 
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BRYSON Bi 


AND NOTES 


Preliminary an 


by 


IMPORTANT GIF1 


\N 
nouncement 1s made of a splendid gift 


Mrs. Edward S. Harkness of lace and cos- 
tume accessories. Much of the lace and all 
the accessories were formerly a part of the 


collection of Mme Achille Jubinal, which 
was begun during the First Empire by her 
father, M. de Saint-Albin 

The collection will be exhibited in Gal- 
lery H 19, opening on Monday, March 9, 
and continuing until September 1. 
\ CLASSROOM EXHIBITION. An exhibition 
of work 1n art done by pupils in the Balti- 
more Public Schools was held in Classroom 
B from January 7 to January 25, under an 
arrangement with Forest Grant, director of 
art in the public schools of 
New York 


THE STAFF. With regret the Museum an 
nounces the resignation of Charles O. Cor 
nelius, Associate American Art 
Department of Decorative Arts. Mr. Cor 
Assistant in 


Curator 


nelius was appointed an 
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+i LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


DECEMBER O, 1930, TO JANUARY 5, I93I 
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I X11] | SVI Damas PAINTIN 
| \ { r va Por 1 Young Boy, by Jean Baptis 
, I XVII te Gr 25-1805; Self Portrait v M 
\ l §5-1542 kre h | oor 
‘ a \ 
Vf Henry J. P; 
G5, It : oie WOODWORK AND FURNITURI 
\ \rmchair, walnut, Philadelphia, second quart 
fy ard S. Hark f XVIII cent.; desk, mahogany veneer, pr ( 
Iv New York, 1790-1800 American (Amer 
can Wing re) 
N Man Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Andrew V. Sto 


M re, Persiat rly XIV cent Floor II Side chairs (2), painted, Salem, Mass., Amer 
j can, early XIX cent American Wing 
4 f | rit Ma lent by \fr / In ley Blatr 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FEBRUARY, [93] 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


Russian | S Gallery D 6 January 13 through February 23 


PEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


I il I I Ay Ss kK 10 1) T re rea Febrt 
Sixt ( <S 23 
Peru’ Pextile G ry H 15 Nove 1930, through March} 
s—Selected Masterpi Gallery K 4 Marct 1020. UI urther notice 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


FEBRUARY IO—MARCH 15, 1931 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


16 Gallery Talk lhe Spirit of the Renaissan The Second Reiurn to Rome: English 

Decorative Arts. Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:0 
10 G ry Talk. XIX Century French Painters: Degas (Group 1 Edith R. Abbot 33 
17 Gallery Talk ALX ¢ tury French Painters: Degas (Group 2 Edith k. Abbot 333 
20. Gallery Talk | Spirit of the Renaissang Ihe Second Return to Rome: English 


len 
Decorative Arts. Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:0 
21 Storyv-Hour for Younger Children of Members In Old New York with Washington 


Anna Curtis Chandler 10:15 
21 Gallery la k for Older Children of Members | | \rt of the Middle \ges Margaret 

B. Freeman 11 
27 Gallery Talk. The Spirit of the Renaissance. Classical Influence Shown in Drawings 

by Great Masters. Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:0 


28 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members. Midnight in the Alhambra Palace 
Anna Curtis Chandler 
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